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INTRODUCTION 


India, with her 500 million inhabitants and her area of over 1,850,000 
square miles, is to he considered, not as a country, hut as a continent. If 
we eliminate Ceylon, and follow the natural boundary that separates 
Hindustan from Burma, Tibet and Afghanistan, we are in the presence 
of scenery of an imposing uniformity. No individual state or special civilis- 
ation there has been able permanently to detach itself; everything has 
always pointed to something in common, to that which we vaguely con- 
ceive as Indian. A closer inspection shows the uniformity to be split up 
into a diversity unknown in any other continent; a diversity that some- 
times rises into sharp contrasts. 

India is inhabited by three of the principal race-groups of the earth, which 
have mingled in various grades. We have the dark Dra vidian type in the 
south, with a touch of the negroid in some of the forest tribes; yellow 
Mongols, and fair Indo-Europeans. The origin of the first inhabitants and 
of the great migrations that led to present conditions still opens a wide 
field to scientific research. 

Together with the differences of race there is an extraordinary diversity 
of culture and social life in India. Men bristle \\dth jewels: men starve to 
death. Half-savages dwell next door to the wisest learned men on earth. 
An open-handedness which appears to us exaggerated, does not exclude 
a cruelty of which no European would be capable. Religion is lost in a 
maze of sects and extraordinary customs and, contrary to its ideals, gives 
birth to all sorts of chicanery, friction and violent struggles. 

It is of course quite possible that this diversity is part and parcel of what 
might be called the Indian character. For India is immoderate beyond mea- 
sure. The attitude towards the world, which, at bottom, is common to the 
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whole continent, transforms the land of Hinduism into a world of its own, 
whose tragedy and whose happiness are that it is an eternal contradiction, 
an unity always sought and never found, bristling with problems, full of 
fabulous dreams and strange things, penetrated with mysticism. 

India comprises one of the most ancient continents of the earth. Its con- 
figuration has naturally altered since the oldest phases of the earth’s his- 
tory; to-day it resembles a giant triangle bordered on the north by moun- 
tain ranges, and projecting towards the south into the Indian Ocean, 
between the Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal. 

The Deccan, the oldest part of India, forms in its entirety a broad plateau 
dominating, above all, the south. Towards the Arabian Sea the country 
slopes fairly steeply to the so-called Western Ghats. They are covered 
with luxuriant tropical forests and inhabited by primitive tribes. Wild 
animals abound. Towards the east, however, the country slowly drops, 
and conveys the great rivers of Southern India from their sources near the 
Arabian Sea almost over the whole peninsula right to the Bay of Bengal. 
On the Malabar Coast in the south-west, no doubt the happiest plot of 
ground in India, there is never any lack of water. Its inhabitants, in whose 
lives the century-old European colonies and missions are harmoniously 
blended, live tranquilly in the shade of the coco-nut palms. 

On the east coast the supply of water is a question of greater importance, 
and on the Deccan plateau the problem is hardly capable of solution. In 
the flat dry regions the remains of the primary rocks often project in the 
shape of rocky bluffs or boulder districts, e. g. in Trichinopoly (p. 24), 
Bundelkand, etc. In Mavalipuram (pp. 38—42), south of Madras, several 
temples and caves have been hewn out of these rocks, containing the oldest 
remaining monuments of Dravidian art which, at the same time, exhibit 
the highest degree of inner power. 

Near Hyderabad-Golconda the old crystalline bedrock forms a maze of 
boldly projected blocks (p. 77). Further north, in the Aravalli range of 
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Rajputana, in Mount Abu (p. 252), in Udaipur (p. 241) the folded rock of 
one of the oldest mountain chains in India has survived in elongated ridges. 
This region, Jodhpur, Ajmer, Alvar, Jaipur, supplied the celebrated white 
marble of the Taj Mahal, the Pearl Mosque, and other princely palatial 
buildings. 

Somewhat later than the bedrock of the Deccan, but still dating from 
hoary antiquity, the horizontal layers of the Purana strata were formed 
which, for instance, have survived in Gwalior (pp. 178—181) and Sanchi 
as escarpments. Their red and yellow sandstone forms an important build- 
ing material; the majority of the Moghul monuments are made of it. 

In the middle age of the earth, towards the close of the cretaceous periods, 
the north and north-west of the peninsula were convulsed by stupendous 
volcanic outbursts which covered the surface with enormous masses of 
basalt (Deccan Trap). The cliff-like tabular heights which remain are 
especially characteristic of the region to the east of Bombay (pp. 90, 104). 
Sometimes a single hill has survived, as in Palitana in the Kathiawar penin- 
sula (pp. 254—255). The caves of Ellora, those gigantic stone hewings, 
owe their excellent state of preservation to the power of resistance of the 
basalt. 

The highest mountains in the world, the Himalayas, arose only in more 
recent periods of the earth’s history, at the middle and end of the tertiary 
period, from the sea which bordered the primordial parts of India in the 
north. The lowest chain of the foot-hills, the Siwalik Mounts, is one of 
the youngest mountains known. 

On the slopes of the Himalaya, which enclose India like a rampart and 
put an end to the tropical luxuriance of Indian nature and culture, are 
to be found numerous mountain health resorts, mostly of later date, the 
finest of which is Darjeeling. When the summer heat in the lowlands is 
too strong the Government of the Presidency of Bombay transfers its seat > ' 
from Calcutta to Darjeeling, whilst the Viceroy, with the Government 
of British India, removes from the new capital of Delhi to Simla. 
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Of the Himalayan countries only the naturally beautiful region of Kash- 
mir in the west has always been accessible to foreign influences and in- 
vasions. In its early Hindu monuments Greek influence is plainly visible; 
it was subsequently inundated by Islam, and served the Moghuls as a 
summer resort. In spite of the fact that the majority of the inhabitants are 
Muhammedan, Kashmir is ruled by a Hindu Maharajah, a state of things 
which is more often the reverse in those Indian states tributary to the 
British Empire, as, for instance, in Hyderabad-Deccan, the largest of the 
Indian principalities. 

In the independent kingdom oi Nepal, which lies along the highest ranges 
between Darjeeling and Simla, Chinese civilisation is mingled with Indian, 
and Buddhism has been able to maintain itself in a form similar to Lama- 
ism, by the side of the advancing Hinduism. Still more hermeticallv closed 
to the outer world than the country of the Gurkas is the mysterious land 
of Tibet with its hierarchy of Lamas: in Darjeeling the acquaintance of 
the precursors of this peculiar form of civilisation can be made. 

The rim of mountains continues towards the east and separates Hindu- 
stan from the Indo-Chinese countries by the almost impassible Assam- 
Burman frontier hills, covered with tropical forests and inhabited by pri- 
mitive tribes. 

The only gate to India by land is in the north-west, although here too, 
mountain solitudes prolong natural boundaries. Time and again powerful 
northern tribes have penetrated here, whose assaults and longing for the 
fertile lowlands usually broke down Indian resistance. The most formid- 
able enemy in the path of the conqueror was the hot climate of the 
country; the glowing summer led to enervation and mutiny. 

The most celebrated of these invasions was that of Alexander the Great- 
the cultural effects of this bold enterprise on India have been in recent 
times the object of particularly careful investigation. A flourishing Helle- 
nic-Indian mixed civilisation spread in the north-west in the centuries 
about B. C.; in Gandhara art Buddhist sculptures were created in Greek 
style. The recently excavated town of Taxila (in reality there were three 



towns in snccession, pp. 27 1—272) was for centnries the seat of prosperous 
trade and active mental life, the point where central and eastern Asia met 
western Asia and Europe. In addition to the somewhat superficial Greek 
influences, various west Asian influences, which are especially perceptible 
in artistic forms (e. g. in the celebrated lion capitals of the Ashoka column, 
p. 161), have always found their way to India. Still more lasting in their 
cultural, economic and political effects than Alexander’s campaign were 
the Muhammedan invasions of later centuries. 

The entrance gate of India still plays an important part to-day, seeing 
that it was in the last hundred years the scene of fierce struggles. A special 
frontier province emphasises the military character of the region, and the 
Khyber Pass (pp. 281—284), the path of the big caravans to and from 
Afghanistan, is the most strongly guarded point of the Indian Empire. 

The great plains of the big Indian rivers, the Indus, Ganges and Brahma- 
putra are the most important regions for the daily life of India. The waters 
of these rivers, which have their source in the Himalayas, filled with their 
detritus the mighty lowlands between the mountains. The Indus flows 
into the Arabian Sea; its two sister rivers flow together into the Bay of 
Bengal. It was, above all, the plains of the Ganges, from Agra to Luck- 
now, Allahabad, Benares, Patna and Calcutta, that witnessed the highest 
expression of Indian civilisation; here alone about 150 million Indians 
are crowded together, and it is here that we find the most sacred spots of 
the country. 

Together with some districts in the south (Malabar) and the irrigation 
basins in the Punjab, the plain of the Ganges is the most densely populated 
portion of India. But whilst in the humid south a comparatively happy 
existence is possible, the masses congregate in Northern India in holdings 
insufficient for keeping house and home together. Underfed and irreso- 
lute, Avith the fear of famine always over their heads, these people merely 
live from hand to mouth. Between the localities of now partly extinguished 
princely splendour and the variegated places of pilgrimage, the innumer- 
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able poor villages of India (90 per cent of the Indians live in villages) 
are crowded together, an eternal and depressing problem. Apathetic aban- 
donment to fate, to the service of the gods, to the inexorable laws of the 
caste into which a man happens to be born, prevents his own recognition 
of the tragic side of such a life. Projected to the modern world, this tragedy 
becomes a burning question, and forms the starting-point of the noblest 
reformation measures of India’s leaders. 

The rhythm of life in India is regulated by the water question. The greater 
part of the country is dry for more than half of the year. When the heat 
of spring or summer begins to get intolerable and the supply of water 
scarcer and scarcer; when the earth splits and threatens to turn into a 
desert, India patiently awaits the great event of the monsoon with its abun- 
dance of cooling rains. In a few days the grey spots are covered with green, 
the paddy fields are under water, and Man thanks the gods for their gifts. 
This alternation of dry and rainy periods colours the cultural picture of 
the surface. Artificial lakes and tanks abound everywhere. It was one of 
the tasks of the Semindar, or landowner, to ensure a safe existence to his 
districts, and consequently to his farmers, by keeping his water reservoirs 
in good condition. A river is sacred water. The great pilgrimages take 
place on certain days at certain parts of the river. Hundreds of thousands, 
sometimes even millions, of human beings meet there from all parts of 
India. The daily ablutions in river or tank, especially early in the morn- 
ing, are for the Hindu as necessary for the soul as they are for the body. 
Since the time of the Vedas a Brahmin desires for his village a temple to 
pray in, a river or tank to bathe in, and only in the third place houses to 
dwell in. In the south every temple has its own tank. A corpse will be 
brought as soon as possible after death to a funeral pyre on the river; 
the next-of-kin sets it alight as a symbol that even the dearest on earth 
are nought but ashes: the ashes themselves are carried away by the sacred 
waters. 

The chief religion of India is Hinduism, which is professed by about 220 
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million believers. Religion with them is more than mere faith; it is the 
predominating factor of life, stronger than political, economic and other 
necessities. No people on earth devotes itself with more fervour and more 
ardour to the eternal problems of religion than do the Indians. The Hindu, 
it is true, may haggle over farthings, may speculate more insanely with 
his fortune, spend his money with less scruple, display more or less pride 
of purse, pursue the pleasures of this world with more subtlety than any- 
one else. But perhaps he does so because he has no standard or aim for 
the volatile world of appearances. 

The natural ideal of India is not the hero who bore mankind with him 
and made it happy, but the Sadhu (Muhammedan fakir), the man who 
gives up his civil life and turns his back on his career as business man, 
savant or politician, as well as on all family ties, in order to wander as a 
beggar through the country, and to give himself up to meditation in solit- 
ary places. 

Shiva, the god, is himself the archetype of the Sadhu. Almost in a state 
of nudity, he wandered through the land, his body strewn with ashes, his 
hair unkempt, castigating himself, and often begging in vain for food. 
Sakyamuni became Buddha the Redeemer, as a Sadhu, and Ashoka was 
the greatest of Indian emperors because he bowed himself down in the 
dust, quitting all his splendour and devoting himself to fervid meditation. 
Even in the present times, only that leader can find real acclamation 
among the people, who has humbled himself in the dust, and by volunt- 
ary privation, has set a shining example to all. 

A deed is valid only if it is a religious one. But Buddha and Ashoka al- 
ready abandoned the fundamentals of Buddh sm by announcing a gospel 
of community. The true Sadhu does not live and work for others; he 
wanders merely as a shadow through the realm of errors. 

A genuine Sadhu flees publicity, and confines his advice to a few philo- 
sophical commonplaces and prescriptions for meditation. His doctrine 
does not matter; the aim of all his endeavour is to find his pure ego. 
Foreigners usually see only a religious clown who dresses up as for a fair. 
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and complacently exhibits his grotesque body to the crowd at popular 
places of pilgrimage. Earnestness and ridicule, piety and the desire to 
impose are close and frequently inseparable companions. Often the char- 
latan cannot be distinguished from the saint; everywhere the great vanity 
of the Indian mingles with his genuine renunciation of the world. And 
thus we have, in human matters as in art, the sublime by the side of the 
vulgar, monuments full of loftiness and greatness next door to blatant 
gimcrackery. 

The Sadhu takes his stand above the diversity of races, languages and 
customs. He is to be seen at the ghat (river stairway), near the temple, 
in the crowded lanes, in the solitudes of the forest— everywhere. From 
Benares to Ramaswaran on Adam’s Bridge, from the sacred Godaveri in 
Nasik to the shrine of Jagannath in Puri, at the religious festivals in 
Allahabad, Hardwar, Conjeeveram, Chidambaram, and whatever these 
sacred places may be called, the Sadhu ideal grips the masses who, insati- 
ably driven forwards, looking neither to the right nor left, feverishly 
aspire towards their salvation. 

Common to Hinduism i: the doctrine of Karma, the continuity of all 
action ; closely connected with it is the belief in the transmigration of souls. 
The fatalism of India maintains that the deed and the liberty thereby 
gained take effect only beyond the dark portals that close in our life, and 
then only as a link in a long chain. Animals are sacred. The monkey that so 
often destroys the crops and is a pest to the country, must be spared: above 
all, the slaugther of a cow would be a sacrilege. The religious imaginings 
of the Hindu do not grow out of the necessities of life, but are often in 
direct contrast thereto. 

The Hindu, otherwise so open-minded in spiritual things, is most implac- 
able in his attitude towards social life. 

The caste system still permeates the life of the majority of Indians with 
unyielding consistency. Thousands of different castes which, especially 
the highest caste of the Brahmins, are split up into innumerable septs. 
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form closed circles that are strictly segregated from one another. The 
contact of the lowest castes, and particularly of the “untouchables”, the 
Parias, pollutes most of their higher-born fellow men, and they are there- 
fore avoided like the plague. No wonder that these numerous members of 
the lowest strata rescue themselves from their legal nullity by flight into 
the arms of Islam or Christianity. 

The predominence of the Brahmins, especially in the almost exclusively 
Hindu south, is, like the whole caste system, not based on economic dif- 
ferences, but on purely religious superiority, for which birth alone sets 
the standard. Precisely for this reason, the white Brahmin cord, whose 
bearer is not only a priest, but also exercises a variety of professions— in 
recent times frequently as officials— possesses an unshakable authority. 


Hinduism is not one single religion; it comprises a tropical luxuriance, 
in the widest sense of the word, of religious conceptions, from primitive 
animism and belief in spirits to the most highly developed philosophical 
system; from zealous theism which is only one step from Christianity, to 
the most flourishing polytheism and pure atheism. 

Although but few animists were revealed by the census, and those mostly 
the primitive forest tribes, the cult of personified natural phenomena still 
plays an important part. The adoration of the serpent, for instance, whose 
poison proves mortal to so many Indians, is widespread and often docu- 
mented in the plastic arts (p. 68). But whereas in a country like Burma 
the cult of nature is carried out as a kind of necessity by the side of the 
predominating Buddhistic religion and without any inner connection with 
it, Hinduism overflows its boundaries; hence the presence of those numer- 
ous contradictions which appear so incomprehensible to those standing 
outside of it. Thus the cruel goddess Kali, or Durga, often represented as 
a frightful gargoyle, whose caprices can only be appeased by the bloody 
sacrifice of animals, is actually the representative of a profound mother- 
worship. 
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The greatest gods of modern India and the heirs of the old V eda gods are 
Vishnu and Shiva. 

Vishnu (p. 1) is the penetrator or preserver, whose powerful arm grasps 
the whole universe. His worship is spread particularly in the serious and 
manly- reticent north and makes the nearest approach to the religions 
of the Occident. The heroes of the two great epics of Mahabharata and 
Ramayana, Krishna, the divine cowherd, and Rama, the husband of the 
beautiful Sita, are counted as incarnations of Vishnu. Pictorial repres- 
entations of Krishna playing the flute are to be met with everywhere. 
The god’s adventures with women are represented by preference; they 
seem to emerge in a wallow of sexuality. On the other hand, Krishna is 
the herold of the sublime wisdom of the Bhagavad-Gita. 

Shiva is the Indian god most difficult to grasp. His symbol, the lingam, 
(p. 58) which is found in millions of examples in every size, in temples, 
by the wayside, or in the shape of an amulet, is to be seen all over India. 
It symbolises male fecundity. Nandi, the Bull, is Shiva’s sacred animal. 
Plunged for thousands of years in meditation, the god sits on his mount- 
ain Kailasa in the Himalayas; he wanders through the land as a Sadhu. 
As a rule he is represented with his wife Parvati (pp. 45, 103), or in a 
spirited dancing attitude (p. 304), for the god of the strictest acetism and 
of overflowing fecundity, is Natesa, the god of the dance. To men Shiva 
appears above all as destroyer, as fear-inspiring and powerful as Nature. 
And yet his mercy is infinite. His omnipotence is most sublimely repres- 
ented in the Trimurti, for here he is Rudra, the destroyer, Brahma the 
creator, and Vishnu the preserver, all in one person (p. 89). Innumerable 
are the appearances of the two chief gods, their wives and retainers. There 
can be no question of a closed system or separate supporters; Vishnu is 
commingled with his great rival; once he appears as the latter’s wife. In 
the celebrated temple of Natesa at Chidabaram Vishnu also possesses a 
shrine. The Brahmins often purposely avoid giving a one-sided direction 
to the sanctuaries which they guard. 
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The monkey-like Hanuman, to whom in his capacity as chaste celibate 
exceptional powers are ascribed, and Ganesha with the elephant’s head, 
a son of Shiva, are very popular. The latter is the bringer of good luck, and 
is evoked on every possible occasion. 

Numerous local gods, who are mostly considered as incarnations of the 
principal god, animate the variegated picture and make it still more con- 
fusing. Moreover, incarnation explains everything.— Why should not Jesus 
be an incarnation of Krishna? The gods known to men are only appearances 
of the One and Incomprehensible. Thus educated Hindus, who perform 
their devotions at the various sanctuaries before the most remarkable 
images, speak only of one God whose omnipotence and goodness consist 
in Hinduism, or stand above or accompany it. 

The Jainas can only be reckoned in an extended sense to Hinduism; they 
are a religious community founded by Mahavira, a contemporary of 
Gautama, and in many ways mentally related to him. The Tirthankaras 
play for the Jainas a similar part to that of the figure of the Enlightened 
One for the Buddhists. Although the number of worshippers is compara- 
tively small, the sect, owing to the wealth and religiosity of its members, 
possesses several magnificent temples which they have erected, by pref- 
erence, on sacred mountains. 

Similarly loosely attached, like the Jainas, to Hinduism, are the Sikhs 
who, about 1600 , created in the Punjab a powerful fighting organization 
against caste compulsion on the one hand, and Islam on the other. 
Islam and Christianity came from outside; the former with extraord- 
inary success. But the world religion which has emerged from the lap of 
Hinduism itself is Buddhism, which victoriously penetrated to Ceylon and 
Tibet, Further India and Korea, China and Japan. In the land of its 
origin, however, it is dead. Even the great sanctuary of Buddha Gaya, 
which rises on the spot where Sakyamuni or Gautama became the En- 
lightened One, or Buddha, is in the hands of the Brahmins. 

A great deal of what is represented in the Occident as being typically 
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Buddhist is Hindu common property. The personal cult of the Buddha 
is not contained in the original Buddhist system, hut was added hy later 
sects. That which made Buddhism a world religion and, at the same time, 
expatriated it from India, can hardly he explained by dogmatic definitions; 
for one thing because our conceptions are obscured by too many sects 
and systems. The incomparable affective values which were the issue 
have, perhaps, a social foundation. Buddha dissipated the castes; this, 
however, happens every time with other reforming Hindu sects. But with 
Buddha there arises at the same time the notion of community. Hinduism, 
with its immoderate individualism, could not support this. With the con- 
ception of community there begins at the same time history; thus there 
was no Indian history till the spread of Buddhism. The first great historical 
event in India is the reign of the Emperor Ashoka, 300 B. C. This great 
ruler and apostle imprinted on the country for all time its great desire 
for civilisation. His position in Buddhism is compared with that of St. Paul 
in Christianity. It is difficult to see what would have become of the dog- 
mas of Sakyamuni without Ashoka. 

With Ashoka there begins for India a period in which not only the indi- 
vidual takes his relations with God seriously, but also one when the 
community is felt to be essential and is minted into a unit by missions, 
edicts graven on stone, monuments and highways. Hand in hand with 
the religious fraternity, the monastery, arises the idea of the state. 

In the ruins of Buddhist India lies a world-historical tragedy: the tragedy 
of one of the oldest of civilised territories which subjugated in century- 
old struggles this hitherto unique attempt to impart a form from the soul 
of a people, and to create a history. In its beginnings Buddhist art avoided 
statues or pictures of the Enlightened One himself. Monuments in the 
shape of tombs or reliquary shrines were built, stupas or Dagobas, and 
these became more and more luxuriant in their ornamental details. On 
the stone posts which formed an enclosure around important sanctuaries 
(p. 149) scenes from the Buddha legend were depicted in Ashoka’s time, 
in which Buddha himself was merely indicated by a symbol. On the later 
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Sanchi stupa (pp. 112—113) all kinds of Jataka stories are told with vir- 
tuosity, treating of events in Gautama’s early life. It was only at the time 
of the Kushan dynasty (A. D. 1 and 2) that representations of the Enlight- 
ened One himself appeared, under Greek influence, in the foreground, 
and grew to that splendid symbol which soon became the common prop- 
erty of Hinduism. There is a convincingly simple greatness in this figure 
which Hinduism never attained, and probably never endeavoured to 
reach. 

Hardly had Brahmanism or Hinduism driven out the world religion, or 
destroyed it from the inside and thus again set up the harriers which 
separate the country of inexorable castes from the rest of mankind, than 
a powerful assault was made on India from outside. About 1000 A. D. 
began the fierce Muhammedan attacks from the north-west which finally 
led to the establishment of the second great Indian realm after that of 
Ashoka. Under the great (1556— 1605) Muhammedan supremacy 

reached its zenith. Like Ashoka, Akbar was a dominating personality in 
the highest degree, general and statesman and, at the same time, full of 
a burning zeal for the work of civilisation. Just as he approached Hinduism 
with a broad-minded tolerance, so did he seek in architecture a synthesis 
between the Muhammedan-Persian and the Hindu forms. His successors, 
Jahangir, and particularly Sha Jahan, took the same pleasure in erecting 
palaces; the mosques and tombs of their time attained an elegance never 
to be surpassed. The shimmering marble splendour of the Taj Mahal 
(pp. 184—185) forms as perfect a monument for the beautiful empress 
of India as the tomb of the great Afghan Sher Shah, who foreshadowed 
Akbar’s deeds, forms a monument of powerful dominating rule (p. 151). 
The Moghul buildings, which were supplemented by finely laid-out gar- 
dens, are the act of a foreign volition whose social discipline and trend 
to unity on Indian soil had works of special fairy beauty executed by 
Indian hands. 

With the death of the intolerant Aurangzeb at the beginning of the 1 8th 
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century, the realm of Muhammedanism fell to pieces and with it Indo- 
Muhammedan civilisation. 

After the fall of the Moghuls various tribes fought for supremacy in 
Northern India. The most successful of these were the Mahrathas. But 
the third great union of India was already preparing, and this time it was 
to comprise the whole peninsula from the Himalayas to Adam’s Bridge, 
British India. 

British rule signifies not only the military dominion and political organ- 
ization of an European power, it means far-reaching influences conveyed 
by the ideas of the West. The movement thus engendered comprises both 
friends and foes of British rule in the same way, and finds particular 
expression in political, economic and social programmes. It is the third 
of the great attempts to make the land of Hinduism into a country with 
a living state consciousness, a nation. The outlook would appear to be 
propitious, for this time it is not a question of a kingdom, but of the self- 
consciousness of a people. The paths are laid out: the self-evidence of 
unity is furthered by the press. India is still in a phase of congresses and 
reforms, unallayed hopes and fears. In this volume we have not taken into 
consideration the cultural results which may possibly issue therefrom. 
In the discussion of present day political and economic problems we must 
not, however, forget the power which Hinduism still possesses as of yore. 
A great religious activity, which is partly working with new means, pul- 
sates throughout the country. In art, especially in painting, the old ideals 
are operating with regenerative force and already bearing fine fruit. 
Without Hinduism no Indian realm is conceivable nowadays. 

Will the religion of the Sadhus and the castes ever be able to support a 
nation? The future of India hardly lies in social deeds: possibly her 
millions will still continue to err, and be compelled by foreign hands to 
order her fate. India’s future lies in this eternal birth of religious ideas, in 
this whirl of contrasted forces before whose youthful impetuosity space, 
time and human forms break again and again to pieces. 
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Hindu art, as it has formed itself unsullied by foreign influences in the 
Dra\ddian south, is, together with the results of philosophical composi- 
tion, the purest expression of the strength and the fate of India for those 
standing apart. Man is flung out of the indifference— but also out of the 
self-evidence of his existence, when he strides through the temples whose 
halls, corridors and tanks form a world of their own, whose sculptures 
abrogate all relations of dimension, and transform the human shape into 
fantastic dream-pictures. 

The temple towers of Madura, covered over and over with mythological 
figures, rise like beacons of unreality to the sky. In Southern India there 
are hundreds of such slender towers, the Gopurams. Further to the north, 
in Khajuraho, the forms are quieter, but they are multiplied here, too, 
and their arbitrariness is an obstacle to all notions of utility, fading away 
into over-rich ornamentation. The Black Pagoda of Konarak, the stones 
of which are dissolved in an enormous number of elastically fleeting and, 
at the same time, finely graded sculptures, and the Kailasa Temple in 
Ellora, hewn out of the rock, with all its inner rooms, towers, secondary 
shrines, galleries and rehefs, are phenomena which, similar to the Egyptian 
pyramids, cannot be valued as works of art alone, seeing that they appear 
to transcend all human bounds. 

Among the overwhelming abundance of Indian phenomena, the solitari- 
ness of the ruins, the turmoil of the places of pilgrimage, the symbol of 
Hinduism seems to detach itself in a form of inexorable greatness-Shiva, 
the destroyer and procreator. His limbs move in spirited dance move- 
ments: his countenance is gracious, but as rigid and impenetrable as Fate. 
The values and forces of our existence are borne along in one single pean 
of rhvthm. Shiva, the great dancer, dances over birth and death. When 
the pillars crack and the world comes to an end and the whole heaven of 
gods sinks to nothingness, Shiva will dance his great dance, and new worlds 
will arise wherever he sets his merciful foot. 
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The arrangement of the illustrations corresponds to the following journeys: 

1 . Beginning at the extreme south^ on Adam's Bridge^ some of the most important places of 
Dravidian civilisation and architecture were visited: Madura, with its peculiar religious life, 
Trichinopoly, with its romantic citadels and the extensive temple grounds of Srirangam, the 
somewhat sleepy Tan j ore, Kumbakonam, Chidambaram, Conjeeveram, all highly sacred spots 
for the Indians, with mighty temples, and finally, Mavalipuram, the dwelling-place of the 
gods on the sea-shore, long since abandoned by Man. 

2. Once again starting from the extreme south, along the south-east coast from Trivandrum 
through Malabar, in the shade of the coconut palms, to Tellicherry. Up the Ghats, with their 
dense virgin forests and over the broad, flat plateau of the Deccan of Mysore to Bengalore 
and Hyderabad where, side by side with Hinduism, strong Muhammadan influences are to 
be met with. In Golconda and Bijapur the imposing monuments of ancient Muhammadan 
princely power were visited. 

5. Near the modern chief port of India, Bombay, to the temples and monasteries which were 
hewn out of the rock by the Buddhists, subsequently by the Hindus and Jainas: Karli, the 
finest of all Buddhist chapels, Elephanta, with its majestic Trimurti^ Aurangabad, Nasik, but, 
above all, Ellora and Ajanta, whose caves are the most magnificent monuments of Indian art 
and of human culture itself. 

4. In the north-east to the temple cities of Orissa: the big place of pilgrimage, Puri with the 
sanctuary of Jagannath, the solitary Black Pagoda of Konarak, Bhubaneswhar, the citv of a 
thousand temples. Through Bengal, one of the most active of provinces in cultural things, 
with Calcutta, the biggest town and former capital of the realm. Up the Brahmaputra to 
Gauhati in Assam: along the powerful mountain frontier to Darjeeling, at the foot of the 
highest peak in the world, and on the threshold of the mysterious country of Tibet. 

5. In the plain of the Ganges, first of all the classical territory of Buddhism: Patna, in ancient 
times a powerful royal city, Buddha Gaya, the greatest sanctuary of Buddhism, and Benares 
with its endless pilgrimages. Up the Ganges to Allahabad, Lucknow and into the romantic 
Bundelkand, whose now fallen, magnificent monuments of religion and princely power lie 
out of the path of the ordinary tourist. 

6. Agra and Delhi, the classical localities of Muhammadan rule. Agra is almost entirely under 
the influence of ShaJahan^FatepurSikri is the splendid but unfortunate foundation of Akbar 
the Great; in its ruins Delhi shows the traces of all the great Muhammadan rulers of India. 

7. Rajputana, the region that most nearly corresponds to our notion of mediaeval India, full 
of colour and proud shapes, now, as then, blazing with the splendour of princely courts. On 
Mount Abu and further to the west, in the peninsula of Kathiawar, some of tlie sacred places 



of the Jainas are to be found. Ahmedabad was once the seat of powerful Muhammadan rulers^ 
like Hyderabad, the former capital of Sind, which, in modern times has been easily overtaken 
by the rising commercial town of Karachi. 

8 . The territory of the former Gandhara kingdom, in the extreme north-west, above all the 
Punjab and its old cities of Lahore and Amritsar, with Hindu-Muhammadan population^ the 
recently excavated ruins of Taxila, the Khyber Pass, with the caravan city of Peshawar. 

9. Kashmir, in the western valley of the Himalayas, which, in addition to the beauty of its 
magnificent mountain scenery and variegated vegetation, possesses interesting architectural 
monuments and the life and doings of a peculiar mixed people. 

Politically India is divided into eight large provinces (Madras, Bengal, Bombay, Bihar and 
Orissa, U nited Provinces of Agra and Oudh, Punjab, Central Provinces, Burma) and five smaller 
administrations (Assam, North and West Frontier Provinces, Baluchistan, Rajputana Agency, 
Central India Agency) with British-Indian government. The states of the Indian princes, 
which comprise about 40 per cent of the area and 25 per cent of the total population of the 
Empire, are variously independent of the central government or the provincial governments 
and agencies. Some of the most important of the states are Hyderabad, Mysore, Travancore, 
Gwalior, Jaipur, Udaipur, Baroda, Jammu and Kashmir. 

The province of Burma belongs geographically and culturally no longer to India in the nar- 
row sense of the word 5 hence it will be treated in a special volume together with the other 
countries of Indo-Chinese civilisation. The Crown Colony of Ceylon, although belonging 
geographically to Indo-China, will likewise be added to the volume on Further India, so as 
not to overload the present book. My pictures from Nepal are intended for another publi- 
cation; the selection for “Orbis Terrarum” will appear together with Tibet. Even then I still 
have 5000 photographs, for Further India, which is about eight times the area of France or 
Germany, and lavishes an unheard-of wealth of many-coloured impressions on the visitor, 
wherever he turns his steps. 

When taking the photos, and likewise in the selection of the pictures from a very extensive 
material, I was guided by the same principles as I indicated in the preface to my book on 
^Trance” in this series. I have endeavoured to keep the directness of personal impressions, 
and at the same time to avoid photographic arbitrariness, which only too often claims to be 
^^artistic’’, letting the beauty of the country and of its monuments speak for itself. At the same 
time that I was trying to capture the beauty of India, 1 wished, likewise, to illustrate her soul. 
For, in the beauty of a civilisation and in the greatness of its accomplishments there lies a 
mightier truth than in the thousand-and-one details of a transitory and often ugly worka- 
day world. 

MARTIN HtiRLIMANN, Dr.phil. 
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LIST OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


L VISHNUj the Preserver or Attainer. In a 
South Indian local shape as “Vardaraja”. 
Bronze in Madras Museum. 

2 — 4, 6. RAMESWARAMjOn an island of 
“Adam’s Bridge” between India and Ceylon, 
one of the most sacred spots of the Hindus. 
The GreatTemple is said to have been erected 
by the god Rama himself when, in search of 
his wife Sita, he removed to Ceylon (Lanka). 
Ramayana Epic. 

2. Street with tower gateway of the great 
temple. 

5. Hall of Pillars of the great temple. The 
halls have a length of 3840 feet around 
the interior of the temple. The colouring 
is in red-gold and white. 

4. Dwelling-house of a Brahmin (member 
of the highest or priestly caste). 

5. Hall of Repose for pilgrims in Tiruparan- 
kunram near Madura. 

6. Temple school foryoung Brahmins in Rames- 
waram. The white cord is the badge of the 
Brahmin caste. 

7. In front of the rock temple of Tiruparan- 
kunram near Madura at the time of a reli- 
gious festival. 

8—16. The GREAT TEMPLE of MA- 
DURA, dedicated to Shiva, here called 
Sundareshwara, and the “fish-eyed” goddess 
Minakshi. The present buildings, which are 


full of fantastic life, date chiefly from the 
time of King Tirumala (17th cent.). 

8. Street with the southern Gopuram (gate 
tower), about 150 feet high, of the outer 
city wall. The towers were once brightly 
painted but the colours have now faded 
to a yellowish shade ; the outer walls are 
striped white and reddish. 

9. Mythological figures on the south tower. 

10. Hall of Pillars on the tank. 

11. Brahmins in a hall. 

12. Portico. 

13. Central corridor of the Hall of theThou- 
sand Pillars, built in the middle of the 
16th century. 

14. Pudu Mandapam, orTirumalasChoultry, 
a hall built byTirumala opposite the great 
temple in 1625 — 1645. 

1 5. Hall of the Thousand Pillars. Pillars with 
^THe”g^ Subrahmanya riding a peacock. ^ 

16. Unfinished gate from the street to the_ i 

great temple. ' ' ' 

17. A temple in Madura. The tower above the 
Holy of Holies. 

18. In a village near Madura. 

19. Brightly painted idols of the lower castes in 
a village near Trichinopoly. 

20. TRI C H IN OP OLT.View from the small 
temple w hich crowns the rocks of Trichino- 
poly of the big Shiva temple, the big tank, 
the Cathedral and the country. 
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2 1 . SRIRANGAM near Trichinopoly. Temple 
procession with elephants inside the great 
Vishnu temple. 

22. Sri ran gam, Vishnu temple. Pillar with horses 
in the Hall of the Thousand Pillars (16th ct.). 

23. Srirangam, Jambukeshwara temple. Tank 
with colonnades. 

24. Trichinopoly. The big tank with the temple 
rocks. 

25. TAN JO RE. Tower in Mahometan style in 
the former princely palace. 

26. Tanjore. The Brihadiswaraswmi temple, cal- 
led the Great Pagoda, dedicated to Shiva. Built 
about 1000 by Rajarajadeva Chola in the 
so-called Chola style. Displays south Indian 
architecture at its highest point. In contrast 
with later temples the whole is concentrated 
on the mighty tower over the Holy of Holies. 

27. Tanjore. The Subrahmanya temple stands 
within the grounds of the Great Pagoda, but 
dates from the 18th century. 

28. KU MBAKONAM. Street with pavilion 
and tower of the great Vishnu temple. 

29 — 31. CHIDAMBARAM. The big temple 
dedicated to the dancing Shiva or Natesa. 

29. Tank with north tower. 

30. Small hall of pillars near the Holy of 
Holies. 

31. Central hall in the Hall of the Thousand 
Pillars. 

32. Primitive irrigation plant near Chingleput, 
to the south of Madras. The water-engine is 
worked by the man running to and fro on 
the beams. 

33. Paddy-fields near Chingleput. Women set- 
ting the seedlings. 


34. Ceiling paintings in the Jain temple near 
Conjeeveram. 

35. Tirukali Kunram, Village to the south of 
Madras, with the Mount of the Holy Kites 
with Shiva temple. 

36. CONJEEVERAM, “the golden city”, an 
importcmt place of pilgrimage, the “Benares 
of Southern India”. Pavilion and hall of 
pillars in the Sri Devaraja Swami temple. 

37. Tower gateway (Gopuram) of a temple in 
Conjeeveram. 

38 — 42. MAVALIPURAM (also Mahavelli- 
pur, or Mamallapuram, &c.) on a rocky strip 
of land to the south of Madras. The buildings 
and sculptures are the oldest monuments of 
South Indian art and are in the so-called 
Pallava style (600 — 850). 

38. Caves of theTrimurti (7th cent.). Central 
cell with Lingam, the extremely wide- 
spread symbol of Shiva in India, and pic- 
ture of Shiva. 

39. The lake temple (8th cent.). 

40. Rathas (temple) and animal figures all 
hewn out of the rock (7 th cent.). As there 
are seven in all the whole of Mavalipu- 
ram is also called “the seven pagodas”. 

41 . Relief in the rock representing “Arjuna’s 
Penance” (7th cent.), 28 feet high. 

42. Jamapuri Mandapam, the grotto of the 
Durga (7th cent.). South side with relief, 
Vishnu resting on the snake. 

43. Shiva and Parvati. South Indian bronze in 
Madras museum (cf, pict. 1 and 304). 

44. TRIVANDRUM, the chief town of the 
state of Travancore. Tank with pavilions and 
chief temple. The tower of the latter is in 
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Dravidian style; otherwise the big roofs are 
of the characteristic architecture of the Mala- 
bar Coast. 

45. Trivandrum. The big tank with bathing 
places, seen from the temple. 

46. Fishermen on the shore of Aieppy. 

47 et seq. BACKWATERS and canals, natural 
waterways separated from the sea by dunes 
and containing fresh water during part of 
the yxar. On the MALABAR COAST 
between Quilon and Cochin, the typical land 
of the coconut. 

47. A sailing-boat in the backwaters. 

48. Coconut grove on the backwater canals. 

49. Boats and huts under the coconut palms. 

50. Village houses under the coconut palms. 

51. A LE P PY. Christian chapel. The 
Christian missions on the Malabar Coast 
are the oldest and most important of the 
kind in India. 

52. Coconut grove on the Malabar Coast. 

53. Family in a village of the Nayar tribe, a 
Dravidian caste on the Malabar Coast. 

54. Vessel in the backwaters. 

55. TRICHU R. Main gate of the big temple, 
one of the most important buildings in the 
IMalabar style. 

56. COCHIN^an old colonial town. Fishing 
on the shore. 

57. Cochin. Wooden Hindu temple. 

58. Cochin. Street in the Indian quarter. 

59. Cochin. Lane with synagogue in the old 
Jewish town. 

60. TELLICHERRY. Fisherman with fish 

crossbow. 

61. On the Malabar Coast near Tellicherry. 


62 — 67. In the mountains (WEST GHATS) 
between the Malabar Coast (TellicherryO and 
the southern Deccan (Mysore). 

62. Jungle (virgin forest) with pepper tend- 
rils. 

63. Lake in the jungle. 

64. Caryota palms in the jungle. 

65. Boy of the Kadu or wild Kurumba tribe, 
a hunting and collecting forest people in 
Mysore and the Nilgiri mounts. 

66. Jungle and river at the foot of the West 
Ghats. 

67. A Kadu before his hut in the jungle near 
Mysore. 

68. SERI N GAPATAM, the former capital 
of Mysore. Sacred tree with sacrificial stones 
dedicated to the snakes, to ward off the .fatal 
consequences of snake-bite. 

69. Seringapatam. Ala Masjid (mosque). 

70. MYSORE, chief town of the state of My- 
sore. Goldsmith at work. 

71 — 76. HYDERABAD in the Deccan, chief 
town ofthe Nizam’s Dominion, with 500,000 
habitants, the fourth largest town in India. 

71. Street with bullock-dray. 

72. Female fruit-seller in the street. 

73. Hindu mendicant monk as street singer 
in Bangalore (Mysore). 

74. In the bazaars. Flower-seller making a 
wreath. Flowers play a great part in 
Hindu cults. 

75. Muhammadan in the fruit bazaar. 

76. Street with the Char Minar (four towers), 
the Muhammadan symbol of the town, 
built in 1 59 1 by Muhammad Kuli Kutb 
Shah. 

77. Granite blocks near Hyderabad. 
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78 — 80. GOLCONDA near Hyderabad, the 
chief town of the kingdom of Kutb Shahi in 
the 16th and 17th centuries. 

78. View from the fort towards Hyderabad. 

79. Royal tombs. 

81 — 87. BIJAPU Rj the ‘"city of victory,” from 
1489 to 1687 the chief town of the Muham- 
madan dynasty of the Adil Shah. 

81. Gol Gumbaz, the tomb of Muhammad 
Adil Shah (middle of the 17th cent.). 
Cupola 172 ft., high: inner diameter 
121 ft. 

82. Ibrahim Rauza, tomb of Ibrahim II. Adil 
Shah (1580—1626). 

83. Interior of the Jama Masjid (great 
mosque), 2nd half of the 17th cent. 

84. View of the town with the Go! Gumbaz 
in the background. 

85. Juggler in a public square. 

86. Palace ruins in the citadel. 

87. TheTaj Baoli cisterns, built about 1620. 

88. In the cave-temple of KARLI (2nd or 1st 
cent. B. C.). Buddhist chapel with Dagoba as 
Holy of Holies. The most important Chaitya 
hall of Indian cave-temples. 

89. Cave-temple of ELE PH ANT A near Bom- 
bay (prob. 7th cent.). Trimurti (12 ft. high). 
Shiva as Rudra, the Destroyer (left), Brahma, 
the Creator (centre) and Vishnu, the Preser- 
ver (right). 

90. Basalt region near Aurangabad. 

91. AURaNGABAD. Cave-temple No. 5.) 
Vihara hall (about 7th cent.). 

92. Aurangabad. Tomb of the Rabia Daurani, 
(l679) wife of the Emperor Aurangzeb. 


93, Daulatabad. Ruins of the fortification, dating 
back to the 15th cent. 

94—105. The CAVE-TEMPLES OF 
ELLORAj 4th to 10th cent., the oldest 
is Buddhist, the middle a Brahmin (Hindu), 
the youngest a Jain a group of the grottos 
hewn out of the same mountain slope. 

94. Cave No. 1 1, Do Thai, Buddhist. 

95. Cave No. 12. Tin Thai. Seated Buddha 
statues in the Great Hall. 

96. Cave No. 10. Vishwakarma. Chaitya hall 
with Dagoba and Buddha statue (about 
600 A. D.), 

97. Cave No. 15. Das Avatara. Hindu, Hall 
with the steer Nandi, the sacred animal 
of Shiva. 

98. Statue of the Indrani in the Jain grotto 
Indra Sabha. 

99. Cave No. 29. Sita’s Nani or Dumar Lena. 
Hall. 

100. KAILASA TEMPLE (8th cent.), 
named after Shiva’s seat, the mountain 
of Kailasa in the Himalayas. The w^hole, 
with all its details, is hewm out of the 
solid rock. 

101. Kailasa temple. Secondary shrine in the 
corridor around the main temple. 

102. Kailasa temple. Pedestal with elephants 
at the rear side of the main temple. 

103. Kailasa temple. Reliefs in the outer gal- 
leiy, Shiva and Parvati with the Lingam. 

104. View" from the caves near Nasik of the pla- 
teau of Bombay Deccan. 

105. NASIKj celebrated place of pilgrimage for 
the Hindus. Bathing and ablution places on 
the sacred Godaveri river. 

106. Buddhist cave-temple near Nasik, called 
Pandu Lena. Entrance to the Vihara cave, 
No. 10 (1st cent. B. C.). 
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107— 111. The CAVE -TEMPLE OF 
A J A N TA, Buddhist, from the 2nd cent. 
B. C. to the 6th cent. A. D. 

107. Cave No. 1. Middle shrine of the Vihara 
hall with statue of Buddha. 

108. Cave No. 17. Frescoes in the portico. 
The frescoes of Ajanta form the oldest 
documents and at thesametime anever- 
surpassed zenith of Indian painting. 

109. Cave No. 17. Paintings over the en- 
trance. 

110. Interior of Cave No. 19. Chaitya hail 
with Dagoba and Buddha statue. 

111. Cave No. 26. Fagade (veranda) of the 
Chaitya hall. 

112. Large stupa of SAN CHI (2nd to 1st cent, 
B. C.), celebrated for its gateways on which 
scenes from the Jatakas (Buddha legends) are 
depicted. The north gate. 

113. Large stupa of Sanchi. The pillars of the east 
gate. 

114. The temple of KONARAK, called the 
Black Pagoda, built in the middle of the 
13th cent, by King Narasimha. The temple, 
of the Vishnu type, represents the chariot 
of the sun-god Surya. The centre part with 
Mandapam (assembly hall). 

115. Konarak. Sculptures on the Black Pagoda 
representing a wheel of the sun chariot; 
below, the frieze which extends around the 
whole temple as socle. 

116 — 119. PURI, in Orissa, one of the most 
important pilgrimage shrines in India. 

1 1 6. A Sadhu and two Brahmins with fawn 
near the temple tank, 

117. A Brahmin from Orissa. 

118. The big temple, dedicated to Jagannath 
(Juggernaut), i. e. “Lord of the Uni- 
verse”, an incorporation of Vishnu. 

119. Street with stalls before the temple. 


120 — 125. BHUBANESHWARA, former 
chief town of the kingdom of Orissa, an im- 
portant place of pilgrimage with numerous 
oldtemples which were themodels fortemple 
building in North India. 

1 20. A Brahmin’s house painted for the New 
Year. 

121. The bigLingaraja temple of the 7th to 
1 0th cent. View into the courtyard with 
the Mandapam. 

122. Mukteshvara temple, 6th to 7th cent. 

123. Rajah Rani temple. 

1 24. A Sadhu (Hindu hermit) before his cell. 

125. Girls on the way to school. 

126 . Dakshineshvara near CALCUTTA. 
Modern Bengali temple. 

127. In a Bengal village. Surul near Bolpur. 

128. Bengal woman at the spinning-wheel. 

129. Lady with musical instrument in Bengal. 

130. Calcutta, Tank and Hindu shrines near the 
Kalighat temple. 

131. Women drawing water; and ships on the 
banks of the Brahmaputra. 

132. GAUHAFI in Assam. Hindu temple. 

133. Gauhati. Bathing place and temple door on 
the Brahmaputra. 

134 143. DAR J E E LI N G, a mountain sum- 

mer resort established by the English in 
1835. Summer seat of the Bengal Govern- 
ment, at the foot of the Himalayas and near 
the frontiers of Sikkim, Bhutan, Nepal and 
Tibet. 

134. Houses in the fog. 

135. Lepcha girl at the market. 

136. The big Sunday market. 

137. Tea plantations near Darjeeling. 

138. Stupa (Buddhist sanctuary). 

139. View of the Himalayas. 

140. Lamas (Tibetan priests) at the entrance 
to the Ghoom monastery. 
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141. A lama in the Ghoom monastery. 

142. YoungTibetan monk with prayer-mill. 

143. Young Tibetan woman. 

1 44. Near PAT N the chief town of Bihar and 
Orissa. Poor farmer before his hut. 

145. Patna. Boy near a Hindu altar with Sha- 
lagrama stones, a kindoflingam, which is to 
be found in orthodox houses as a bringer of 
good luck. 

146 — 150. BUDDHA GAYA near the mo- 
dern town of Gaya, the spot on which Sakya- 
muni or Gautama, sitting under a fig-tree, 
received enlightenment (bodhi) by which 
he was transformed into Buddha, i. e. the 
enlightened one. 

146. The big Buddha temple. 

147. Entrance to the Buddha temple. 

148. Pilgrims before a Buddha statue, read- 
ing the holy writings. 

149. Pillars of the old pre-Christian stone 
enclosure which surrounds the temple. 
Behind is the garden with donated 
stupas. 

150. On the road between Gaya and Buddha 
Gaya. 

151. SASARAM. Tomb of the Afghanistan ruler 
Sher Shah (ob. 1545), one of the greatest 
conquerors of India. 

152 — 159. BENARESy on the banks of the 
Ganges, the most important place of pilgri- 
mage of the Hindus. About one million pil- 
grims come here yearly to bathe in the sacred 
Ganges. 

152. Bank of the Ganges with the mosque 
which Emperor A urangzeb had built in 
place of a Hindu temple. 


153. Ghats (gates, bathing-places) and pa- 
laces on the Gcmges, 

1 54. Sadhus taking a rest. 

155. Pilgrims at the Ghat. 

156. Burning a corpse on the Pari Jalsai Ghat. 

157. Ghats. 

158. Praying pilgrims. 

159. A Sadhu. 

160. SARNATH near Benares, the spot where 
Buddha preached his first great sermon “in 
the zoological garden”. In the foreground 
the ruins of the monastery; behind them 
the Dhamekh stupa. 

161. Lion capitals of a pillar erected by Emperor 
Ashoka (middle of the 3rd cent. B, C.). Mu- 
seum in Sarnath. 

162. ALLAHABAD at the confluence of the 
Ganges and the Jumna, one of the most 
sacred spots in India, to which a big yearly 
pilgrimage, Magh Mela, is made. Mendicant 
monk at the edge of the road, giving his 
blessing. 

163. Allahabad. At the walls of the fort at the time 
of the big pilgrimage. 

164. LUCKNOW, in the 18th and 19th cent, 
the capital of Oudh. During the Indian Mu- 
tiny of 1857 the scene of violent fighting. 
Ruins in the fort. 

165. Lucknow. Biglmambara mosque (end of the 
18th cent.). 

166- In the townlet of Barwa Sagar (Bundelkand). 
Men at play. 

167. Dwelling-houses in a village in Bundelkand. 

168 — 170. K HAJURAHO in the state of Cha- 
tarpur, former residence of the Chandela 
kings, with three important groups of Shiva, 
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Vishnu and Jaina temples of the 10th to the 
1 ith cent. 

168. Kandar}'a (Shiva) temple. 

169. Shrine of the temple of the Sun-god 
Surya. 

170. Pavilions in a temple. 

171. Dwelling-house in the townlet of i\Iau Rani- 
pur (Bundelkand). 

1 72 — 176. URCHA, former chief locality of the 
foremost principality in Bundelkand, with 
important buildings and ruins from the 1 7th 
cent. 

172. Chaturbhuy temple. 

175. Courtyard of a palace. 

174. Northern part of the princely palace. 

175. Southern part of the princely palace. 

176. Wandering people camping. 

177. DAT I A. The prince’s palace, to-day aban- 
doned. 

178 — 183. GWALIOR^ residential town of the 
Maharajah of Gwalior. 

178. Jaina statues in the Arvvahi-Talam rock 
temple. 

179. Ascent to the citadel w ith the man Singh 
palace. 

180. The Telika Mandir temple (lOlh to 
1 1th cent.). 

181. Ascent to the citadel. 

182. Hall in the Man Singh palace. 

183. Stone lattice-work in the tomb of Mu- 
hammad Ghau (16th cent.). 

184. The TAJ MAHAL in AGRA^ the tomb 
w'hich Emperor Shah Jahan had built for 
his favourite w ife, Mumtaz-i-Mahal. Built in 
1630 — 1648 in w hite marble. 


185. Interior of the Taj Mahal. Marble trellis 
around the cenotaph of Mumtaz Mahal 
(centre) and Shah Jab ah (left, hidden). 

186 — 190. The FORT OF AGRA^ residence 
of the Moghul emperors Akbar, Jahangir and 
Shah Jahan in the 16th and 17th centuries. 

186. Pavilion in Shah Jahan’s palace with 
view of the Taj Mahal. 

187. The Anguri Bagh garden with the Khas 
Mahal palace. 

188. Interior of the Moti Masjid or Pearl 
Mosque, built in w hite marble by Shah 
Jahan in 1646 — 1653. 

189. AIotiMasjid. View ofthe courtyard from 
the interior. 

190. Pavilion Sam-mam Burj. 

191. Agra. Cenotaph in the tomb of the Itimad- 
ud-Daula, built 1622 — 1628. 

192. SIKANDRA near Agra. Pavilions on the 
sepulchre of Akbar (completed in 1613). The 
Hindu-Muhammadan mixed form is charac- 
teristic of the buildings of this emperor. 

193—196. FATEHPUR SIKRI near Agra, 
the residence of Akbar the Great, established 
in 1569 but abandoned in 1602 already, 
before its completion. Built almost wholly 
of red sandstone, 

193. House of the Rajah Birbal, 

194. Centre pillars in the Diw^an-i-Khas, the 
hall w^here the tolerant ruler conducted 
religious discussions. 

195. Interior of the Jama Masjid (Great 
Mosque). 

1 96. In the modern village of FatehpurSikri. 
On the heights the triumphal arch. 
Baland Darwaza. 
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197 — 207. DELHI, for centuries the residence 
of the Muhammadan rulers of North India, 
since 1911 capital of the British Indian 
Empire. The modern town, the various lo- 
calities of old Delhi and the rising new Delhi 
cover an area of about 12 miles long and 8 
miles broad. 

197 — 200. The FORT OF DELHI, built from 
1628 to 1658 in red sandstone and white 
marble by Shah Jahai, who removed his resi- 
dence from Agra to here. 

197. Delhi gate. 

198. Throne in the public audience hall of 
the Diwan-i-Am. 

199. Marble windows in the residential pa- 
lace of Khas Mahal. 

200. Diwan'i-Khas, private audience hall. 

201. Delhi, Jama Masjid (Great Mosque), 
built from 1644 — 1658, at the hour of 
prayer. 

202. OLD DELHI. At the walls of the Tugh- 
lakabad fortification, built in the 14th cent, 
by Ghiyas-ud-din Tighlak. 

203. Old Delhi. Tomb of Isa Khan (1545) 

204. Old Delhi. Tomb of Humayun, erected 
by his son Akbar. 

205. Old Delhi. Lalkot. Hall of pillars with 
Hindu columns in theKuu wat-ulTslam 
mosque. 

206. Old Delhi, Lalkot. The tower of vic- 
tory Kuth Minar, begun at the com- 
mencement of the 13th cent, by Kuth- 
ud-Din, 232 ft. high. 

207. Old Delhi, Lalkot. The Iron Pillar in 
the Kuwwat-ul- Islam mosque (4th 
cent.?). Behind is the Kutb Minar. 

208 . BRINDABAN, a place of pilgrimage 
connected with the Krishna legend. The so- 


called red temple, dedicated to Gobind Deo, 
i. e. the divine cowherd (Krishna -Vishnu), 
built in 1 590. 

209. GOBARDHAN, a place of pilgrimage 
connected wdth the Krishna cult. At the tank. 

210. Gobardhan. The tombs of the princes of 
Bharatpur. 

211. DEEG. Entrance to the fort, 

212. Deeg. Small horse-cart (tongas). 

213. Deeg. The palace of Suraj Mall, prince of 
Bharatpur. 18th cent. 

214 — 221. JAIPUR, chief town of the state of 
the same name, the most important tow n in 
Rajputana, with 120,000 inhabitants. Laid 
out in the 1st half of the 18th cent, by 
Maharadjah Jai Sing II. after the classical 
rules of Indian town-building. 

214. Town w ith temple portico. In the rear 
on the heights a fortified castle. 

215. Dyers drying shawls. 

216. Hawa Mahal, the palace of the winds. 

217. Building in the portico of the Mahara- 
jah’s palace, 

218. 219. Astronomical instruments in the 
Observatory laid out by Jai Sing II., the 
prominent ruler and astronomer (1718 
to 1734). 

220. An old Rajput. 

221. Boy with receptacle. 

222 — 225. AMBER, the former residence of the 
princes of Jaipur. 

222. Street. In the background the city wall. 

223. A garden pavilion. On the heights the 
princely castle. 

224. Pavilion of the Thakurji (Vishnu) 
temple. 

225. Gateway of the Thakurji temple. 
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226 — 231. AJMERj seat of the British agents 
for Rajputana. 

226. Mosque Arhai-din-kha-.Thonpra, about 
1200, originally a Hindu temple. 

227. Fakir (Muhammadan hermit) before 
the mosque. 

228. Lane. 

229. Gate of the Muhammadan sanctuary of 
Dargah Ksvaja Sahib, tomb of the saint 
Muin-ud-din-Chishti (ob. 1235). 

230. View of the town. 

231. Marble pavilions of Shah Jahan on the 
artificial Ana Sagar lake. 

232 — 235. PUSHKAR, Hindu place of pilgri 
mage near Ajmer. 

232. Pilgrim’ houses. 

233. The holy lake with temple and bathing 
places. 

234. The only big temple in India dedicated 
to Brahma. 

235. A Sadhu with the tripod of Shiva. 

236 — 239. CHITORGARH, or Chitor. 

Fortification with numerous ruins, former 
residence of the princes of Udaipur (13 th to 
16th cent.). 

236. The Kirti or Jaya Stambha tower of vic- 
tory, built by Kumbha Ran a (1442 to 
1449) of yellowish marble. 

237. The towerof fame. Kirti Stambha, prob- 
ably of the 12 th cent._, dedicated to 
Tirthankara Adinath. Lower part with 
Jaina sculptures. 

238. City walls and palace. 

239. In the village of Chitor at the foot of 
the rocky citadel. Men transacting busi- 
ness. 

240 — 247. U DAIPU R^ residence of the Maha- 
ranah of Mewar or Udaipur, of the oldest 
princely line of Rajputana. 
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240. The Maharanah’s palace. 

241. View from the palace on the artificial 
Pichola lake. 

242. View from the palace of its porticoes 
and the town. 

243. Rajputs with their weapons 

244. On the steps of Juggernaut’s temple. 

245. Street wdth horsemen. 

246. Street banker. 

247. A Rajput. 

248 — 252. MOUNT ABU (hill of wisdom), a 
sacred mountain of the Jainas. 

248. Dilwara-Marble ceiling of theNemnath 
temple (13th cent.). 

249. Dilwara. Hall of the Adinath temple 
(11th cent., rest. 14th cent.). Like the 
Nemnath temple, of w hite marble, 

250. Dilwara. Side chapel in the Nemnath 
temple. 

251. Dilw ara. Ceiling of a side chapel in the 
Adinath temple. 

252. View from the heights of the Achilgarh 
temple. 

253. The townlet of Sihor on the peninsula- 

254, 255. PALITANA. Jaina temple on the 
sacred mt. Satrunjavya in Kathiawar. 

256, Jain monk in meditation. 

257. Nuns in the new Jain temple of Ahmene- 
dabad. 

258-259. AHMEDABAD 

Tow n with 274,000 inhabitants, in the Pre- 
sidency of Bombay; had its most flourishing 
times under Mohammedan rulers in the 
17th century. 

258. House wdth wood-carvings. 

259. Jama Masjid (Great Mosque), built in 
1424 by Sultan Ahmad. 
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260—263. HYDERABAD-SIND. The mo- 
dern town (82,000 inhabitants) was laid out 
in 1678 by GhulamShah Kalhora as capital 
of the united kingdom of Sind. 

260. Royal tomb with variegated porcelan 
inlays. 

261. Houses with wind-catchers. 

262. \Tew from the fort of the town with 
its wind-catchers. 

265. Jeweller in his shop. 

264 — 266. AMRITSAR, town with 160,000 
inhabitants in the Punjab, known as capital 
of the religious community of the Sikhs (re- 
lated to Hinduism) founded about 1500. 

264. The golden temple, the chief sanctuary 
of the Sikhs. 

265. Houses onthetankofthegolden temple. 

266. School near the golden temple. 

267. LAHORE, chief town of the Punjab 
(200,000 inhabitants). View from a minaret 
of the roofs of the town. 

268. Shahdara near Lahore. Tomb of the emperor 
Jahangir (Ob. 1627). 

269. Lotos pond in the Shalamar garden near 
Lahore. 

270. Bad lands in the Punjab, near Rawalpindi. 

271. TAXI LA, an important town in the first 
centuries before and after Christ. The ex- 
tensive ruined fields with monuments of 
(iraeco-Buddhist art were only recently ex- 
cavated. Ruined spot with the foundation 
wails of a temple. 

272. Buddha statue in Taxila. 

275-280. PESHAWAR, 100,000 inhabitants, 
chief tow n of the North - West Frontier Pro- 


vince, important caravan town for traffic 
with Afghanistan. 

273. Muhammadan mendicant monk (fakir) 
with alms-bowl. 

274. In the bazaar. Copper and brass goods. 

275. In tlie bazaar. Pottery. 

276. In the bazaar. A cloth-dealer. 

277. In the bazaar. An old dealer. 

278. In the market-place. Juggler praising 
a snake remedy. 

279. With the street scribe. 

280. In a caravansary. 

280—284. The K H Y B E R PA S S, highly im- 
portant strategic road fortraficgoods betw^een 
India and Afghanistan. 

28 1 . Caravan. 

282. Fortified village of the warlike tribe of 
the Afridi. 

285. Camel caravan on the wiiy to Kabul. 
284. Landscape. 

285. JAMMU, winter residence of the Maha- 
rajah of Jammu and Kashmir. Modern Hin- 
du temple. 

286. Valley with paddy-fields between Jammu 
and Kashmir. 

287 — 503. K AS H M I R, a fertile valley in the 
west of the Himalayas, called the ‘"Indian 
Switzerland” on account of its natural beau- 
ties. 

287. A'iew from the Banihal pass to the 
Kashmir valley with paddy'-fields. 

288. On the Banihal pass. 

289. Blooming lilies and avenue. 

290. Paddy^-fields under water. 

29 1 . Farmhouses. 

292. In the Liddar valley. Village with mo- 
nastery on the heights. 
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293. Temple of Pandrenthan near Srinagar, 
built in 900 and dedicated to Shiva. 

294. Avenue near Islamabad. 

295. SRINAGAR^ the chief town of Kash- 
mir and summer residence of the Ma- 
harajah. Temple and houses on the 
river Jhelum. 

296. Srinagar. Boats, houses and mosque on 
the Jhelum. 

297. Boats on a canal near Srinagar. 


298. A Hindu from Kashmir. 

299. A Muhammadan from Kashmir. 

300. In the Moghul garden Nasim Bagh near 
Srinagar. 

301. The Moghul garden Shalimar Bagh 
near Srinagar, laid out by Jahangir. 

302. On the Banihal pass. In the distance 
the Himalayas. 

303. On the Dal lake, near Srinagar. 

304. Natesa, the dancing Shiva. South Indian 
bronce in the Madras museum. 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST 


Achilgarh (Mount Abu) 252 
Agra 184—192 
Ahmedabad 257 — 259 
Ajanta 107 — 111 
Ajmer 226 — 231 
Aleppy 46, 51 
Allahabad 162, 163 
Alt Delhi 202—207 
Amber 222 — 225 
Amritsar 264 — 266 
Aurangabad 90 — 92 


Dakshineshvara (Kalkutta) 126 

Datia 177 

Daulatabad 93 

Delhi 197—207 

Deeg 211 — 213 

Dilwara (Mount Abu) 248 — 251 

Elephanta (Bombay) 89 
Ellora 94—103 

Fatehpur Sikri 193 — 196 


Bangalore 73 

Banihal-Pass 287, 288, 302 

Barwa Sagar 166 

Benares 152 — 159 

Bhubaneshvar 120 — 125 

Bijapur 81 — 87 

Gauhati 132, 133 
Ghom (Darjeeling) 140, 

Gobardhan 209 — 210 

Golkonda 78 — 80 

Gwalior 178 — 183 

141 

Bolpur 127 

Brahmaputra 131, 133 

Brindaban 208 

Hyderabad -Deccan 71, 72, 74 — 80 
Hyderabad -Sind 260 — 263 

Buddha Gaya 146 — 150 

Jaipur 214 — 221 


Calcutta 130 

Jammu 285 


Chidambaram 29 — 31 

Chingleput 32, 33 

Islamabad 294 


Chitorgarh 236 — 239 

Cochin 56 — 59 

C6njiveram 34, 36, 37 

Karli 88 

Khyber-Pass 281 — 284 
Khajuraho 168 — 170 


Dal -See 303 

Konarak 114, 115 


Darjeeling 134 — 143 

Kumbakonam 28 
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Lahore 267 — 269 
Liddar-Tal 292 
Lucknow 164, 165 

IVIadras 1, 43, 304 
Madura 8 — 18 
Mau Ranipur 171 
Mavalipuram 38 — 42 
Mount Abu 248 — 252 
Mysore 70 

Nasik 104—106 

Palitana 254, 255 
Pandrenthan 293 
Patna 144, 145 
Peshawar 273 — 280 
Puri 116—119 
Pushkar 232 — 235 

Rameswaram 2 — 4, 6 
Rawalpindi 270 


Sanchi 112, 113 
Sarnath 160, 161 
Sasaram 151 
Satrunjaya 254, 255 
Seringapatam 68, 69 
Shahdara (Lahore) 268 
Sihor 253 

Sikandra (Agra) 192 
Srinagar 295 — 301 
Srirangam 21 — 23 
Surul 127 

Tanjore 25 — 27 
Taxila 271, 272 
Tellicherry 60, 61 
Tirukali Kunram 35 
Tiruparankunram 5, 7 
Trichinopoly 19, 20, 24 
Trichur 55 
Trivandrum 44, 45 

Udaipur 240 — 247 
Urcha 172—176 
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iiiiiopw ariini SIjh'c'I Towor (intoway oT {In* drcnt Tompl 













iniu'^wnrain. Dwc'Din^: dl ' m J^-nlnuin 




aMiinllo Cin- I’ilgor in TiruiKirankunrani l.ci Ma.lura Hall of Kosl for Pilgrims i„ Tiniparaakunram n,.ar .Ma.lara 

ami do ro|Mm los ]mloriiis. a TiniparaMkiiiu am prds do Madoura Aino di r.puso por i pcdlegriui a Tiruiiarankunram i.ro^M. Madura 







MiiduiM. Sialturiii de- Gro??sen TenipeG 
Madnura. Pyraniide iin''ridinri.iIo <lu ^rarid tc'rnpU* 


Madura Soutli Tower oi’ tlie <iroat Templo 
Madura. Porta del Sud ded (Jraii Teiiipio 












Mruliira. Tf‘ni|t{'i. Pfrilrrlijlle Min T^'irli 



^fadiuM (iioMi T<'nipi<‘. Flail oi Pill.iis at the Tank 
Madura, (.iraii Teiujdo, Coloiinatn verso lo stagno 


Madoura ('irand tein})lo. rdloniiade vers lo ha»sin 
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a. (.I’oyscr romiicl MadTira Crpat Tenijdp. Subralimaiiya :>lntnc iri ll 

Uiia ill (k'rTaiurndpfc.lerlialla Hall .d' the ThniHaiid Pillars 


Madoura. Oram! toiiipla: .-tatiia da Submlimanya MailuiM (Iran Tempi,,, ,-^tatua di SulirajyKianya 
daii.s la ,-all.-> ,1,-^ mill,' cob-irino.^ ii,'ll'atri,) doi mill,? pilastri 
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Ein Tompol in Madura 
En tomplf* a Marloura 



A Totnpl(* in Maduia 
Tempi () a Madura 





Ill ('iiicni l»(.rf hoi Madura In a \ illng(> uoar Madura 






Dorff'otloi- bei Tricliiiinpoly Village Idols near Tricliinopoly 

](l(d(‘s (I'un village, pres do Trieliiiiopoli Idol! in nn villaggio presso Tricliinop(di 
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Tric‘hin(Ji»(»ly. Aushlick voin FrUentiwnix'l Tricliinopojy. View irom lb(‘ Rock Tomplo 

Triclun(>]>()li : viio ])riso du ])otit toniplo sur la liautonr Tricliiiioixjli. dal Tempio della rnpo 











Trichinopoly. Tank and Rock with Temple 
Trichinopoli. Stagno e rupe con tempio 


Triehinopoly. Teich und Fels mit Temped 
Trichinopoli. Ba?sin, rocher et temple 















Chidambaram. Siiiva-Tempfl. 
Tmcli mit Xordturm 


Cliidarnbaram. Sliiva Tomph‘. Tank with 
North Tower 


Cliidarnbaram Temple (le Siva: bas-in et pyramidc 
.•^epteiilrionale 


Cliidarnbaram. Tempi u di Siva. Stagno e Torre 
del Nurd 





Chidambaram, .Shiva- Tompd. Pfoilorhalh? Cliidambaram. Sliiva Tomplo. Hall d' rillaivs 

Chidambaram. Temple de .Siva; colonnade Chidambaram. Tempio di Siva Portico 
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He^va^j-erungsanlage bei Chinglepiit 
Dispo-^itif pour Tii rigation pres do riiiTigloput 


Irrigation Plant near Ciiinglepiit 
Im])ianto }>er I'irrigaziono presso Chinglepiit 













( ‘onjivorjni. J ’cvtiraja Swanii T('mpcl. 
Pavilion iinil Saiilonhallo 

( 'oiij(‘\o.*i'a nj. l'oni]t](* <lo Jjovaraja Swann, 
pavilion ot < oloniiade rouvorto 


ConjL'i.'VtM-ain Sri Inwaraja Toinple. Pavilion and 
Hall of Pillars 

Toiijis eraiii. Toiiipii) di Sri ] ‘evar.ija Swami 
Padigliono o atiiu 









Mh vnlipul aiii. Holile dur Triiimrti. Sciirein Ma valipiirarn. Caves of the Triintirti. Shrine with 

mit Lingam itnd Shiva - Statue. Lingam and Sliiva Statues 

Mavalipouram ( Jrotte du Trirnourti. Niche avec Mawalipuram. Grotta della Trimurti (Trinita) 

linga> ct statue de Siva Nicehii^ ooti linga e ^tatua di Siva 
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driilW' <!(' l»mirKii: \'icliiiou dormant Mawalipuram. firotta della JJurga. Vishnu coricato 

sur h' scr)>ont sul serpento 








J’'i.':clier am Strand van Aleppy Fii-licrmcn un Die Shore of Alejijiy 

Peehcurs i-ur hi cote, a ADopiu Jh'Koalnri snlla spiag^ia di Aleppi 















Malabarkiisle. JJorfliausLM' uiilor KokospaliiuMi Malabar ('oast. \"illa^(’ Ifousos uiidc'r Cocoiiul Palms 

C ole (!(' Malabar. Maison.s d uii village sous des eocutiers Costa di Malabar, Case rusliehe sotlo palmo di eoeco 
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Cochin. Strasse im in«li?chen Viertcl 
Cochin, rue du quartier hindou 


Cochin. Street in the Indian Quarter 
Cochin. Via nel quartiere indii 




Cochin. Ga?-e mit Synngoge in dor 
alten Judenstadt 

Cochin: ruelle et synagogue dan^ la vieille 
ville juive 


Cochin. Lane with Synagogue in the Old 
Jewish City 

Cochin. Vicolo con sinagoga nel vecchio quartiere 
degli Ebrei 
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An der Maiabarkiiste bei Tellicherry On the Malabar Coast near Tellicherry 

Cote de Malabar a Tellitcheri Sulla costa di Malabar presso Tellicherry 
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D^acliurigel niit Pfefferrankoii in <len Wo-tgliats 
Poivrier:^ dan^ la jnnglo '^We^tgliats 


Jungle with Pepper Tendril^ in the Western Ghats 
Giungla cnn piantc di pepe nei ghati occidental i 
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See im L)-chungel der Wcvt ghats 
J.ac dan> la jungle de^^ We^tghats 


Lake iu the We?-tern Ghat^ Jungle 
Lag.) iiella giungla dei gliati occidentaii 





Kadu-Knabc im L)>cliungt'l bei Mysore 

Jtanio gar^'on Kadu, dans la jungle |'ro? de Mysore 


Kadu Boy in the Jungle near Mysore 
Piccolo Kadu nella giiingla presso Mysore 




JiiiiKlo anil Hivor at Itu- Foot of tlic Wcstorn Ghats 

i>sc]iungd uiul FIuss am Fusse <lor W osighats 

(WunKlH 0 fill me ai piedi dci (Uuiti ofcidenlaH 

Jungle et riviere au pied dcs «\Vestghats> 






Kadu \(>r soinor Ilulle mi I )s(‘liui)i^^{‘l Ix'i Mysori* A Kadu licfore liis Hut in llio Jungle* near Mysore 











lIaideiMHail-1 >eklKin. rrm-lUe\a*rkauferin 
auf <l(’r 


Hydei’abnd-1 >C‘<'( an F(‘nia]c Fruitxdhn* 
in lha StiaM't 


lIaidaiM)>.ML Mareliaiida da fruits 


jr<i idorabaiFI >(‘c*can. Frutlivaiidola 
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Il.u(lei\iba(l-l->ekl)an. lUuincnhandlei' heim 
Aufroiiieu eirier lUuraenkette 


Hydcradad-1 )eccan. Flowor-scller putting togethci 
a garland 


Ilaidarabad. Fleuriste fabriquant 
une guirlande 


Kaiderabad-Deccan. Fioraio che intreccia 
una ghirlanda 









Clranit -Bloeklandschaft bci Ilaiderabad 


Oranito Rocks near Hyderabad 
Ma-si di granito presso Ilaidcrabad 


Blocs de irranit daii^ les envii'OTW do Haidarabcul 





A from Co^lcoiida Fun towards Hyderabad 
\ nta dal fortino di Golconda verso Haiderabad 








Konig^grab in Golkoiida 
Mau-olrc roval a Goloonde 


inr) in V-TOicoiuia 


Mausoleo reale a Golconda 
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Adil Sliali 
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Mi.inpur. Ibrahim Rauza, Grabmal Ibrahims II. Ibrahim Rauza, Tomb of Ibrahim II 

Bidjapour. Ibrahim Raouza, tombeau d’lbrahim II Bijapur Ibrahim Rauza, lomba di Ibrahim II 
















Hijnpiir. Ruined Palace 
Bijapur. Ruderi di un palazzo 


Bijapur. Paia^lruine 
Bidiapour. Ruinos d'un palais 
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Bijapur. Die Zisterne Taj Baoh Bijapur. The Taj Baoli cistern? 

Bidjapour. Citerne de Tadj Baoli Bijapur. La cisterna di Tai Baoli 
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Im Ilohleiitompei von Karli In the rock-hewn Temple of Karli 

rcmple .-outcnviin do Karli Xei teiiipio delle protte a Karli 





Triulurti im Ildhlentcmpol von Elcphanta 
(Bombay) 


Trlmurti in the rock-hewn Temple 
of Elephanta (Bombay) 


Trinuini a Elephanta 
(Bombay) 


Trimurti (Irinita) nel tempio delle grotte 
di Eiephanta (Bombay) 
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1 >a.sult -Stur(‘}ilan<lsch:ift hoi Am*ani;’al)a<l Basalt (Deccan Trap) near Aurangabad 

Douches de h,isalte pres d’Aurangahad Hocce di basalto presso Aurangabad 









Forte (li Daiilatal)a<l 








Ellora, Ilohle Xr. 1(\ Kuddha-Kapelle 
Ellora IIK-* grotte. Cltapelie de Bouddlia 


Ellora. Grotto Xr. in. Duddha Chapel 
Ellora, Grotta X Id Cappolla di Bndda 






]'Jloi'a. Siiiluc (Icr liidiMiii in dcr Jaiii-lluhio Tiulrn Sablui Ellora. Staluo of tlio liidrani in the Jain Cave Indra Sablia 

Kllora Statue d•]ndruni dans la f^iotle djaina d’lndra-Sablia Ellora. Stalua di Indrani nolla grolta di (liaino Indra Sabha 
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l^ljora. No. 29. Silas Nani Kllora, (Irotla N. 29. Sitas Nani 










Ellura, Kaila^a-To,l1lpel. Sockai das lkni])Uoinpois EUora. Kailiisa Temple. Pedestal of theChiof Temple 

Ellora. L(‘ Kailas; soch' dii teiiiph' priiieipal Ellora. Tompio di Kailasa. Pasamento del Gran Tempio 












\;iMk l!ii(lcslellon am Imiligcn FIuss Oodavori Nusliik, Jialliliig Places on the Racrod Godavori River 

Xasik. I‘'i<li‘k's i-c haignaiit dans It) I'Icuvc sucre du Godaveri Nusik. Ncl fitiinc facro di Godaveri 





Fplshohle bei Xasik 

GrottP dan- le? pnviron- de XaMk Grotta nel raasso presso Xasik 
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Ajaii(n. Il«)lil(* Xr. 17. MnU-rcicii Lil)(‘r dcm Eiiigaiig AjanUi. Cave Xr. 17. Painlings o\er (he Eiitnuieo 

Adjanta. grotte Ko. 17. Peiiitiire.s muraicri aii-dossus do rciitrec Ajaiila. (a’etta X. 17. Pipiiiti sovra riiigr(*!-hO 












Vj.inta, Inner cs dor ITulilo Xr. 10 iJagoLa 
init Iluddlia-Statae 


Ajanta. Iritorinr of Cave Nr. 19. Dagoba with 
Buddha Statue 


Adi.intri. Intt'-riour <l(‘ la giaitto No. 10 
('0 <latuc di‘ Bouddiia 


.\j.iiita Inli'rno dolla jy:rot(a N. 10. 
1 >a,!^oba con la statua di Budda 









Saiiohi. Xorutnr der Gros^oii Stupa 

Santfhi Porrlto soptoutrional do la graude stoupa 


Saiirlii. Xortli Gate of the Great Stupa 
Sauflii. Porta ^et(entri(malc della grande Stupa 







inchi. Pfeiler cles Osttors am Grosscn Stupa 

Santchi. La grande stoiipa; 
piliers du porche oriental 


Sanchi. Pillars of the East Gate on the Great Stup 

Sanchi. La grande Stupa. 

Pilastri della porta orientale 






Kon.ir.ik. 1 'io Schwarzo Pagorle. Torapol do- Sonnongotto? Krmarak Tlio Black Pagoda Toniple of thoSunGod 
Kotiarak i.,i Pagode Noiri' I tomplo du i^uleilj Konaruk. I.a Pagoda nora. tcmpio del Dio del Solo 
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Koii.ir.ik. Skill an dor Soliwarzon Pa^Lrodo. 
oin Pad des Sonnen wagons darstcllcnd 

Tvnn.irak Sriilpluros do l.i Pagodo Xoiiao 
lino dc-> rniics dii oh.ir S(»lair(' 
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Konarak. Sc-ulptiirc- on tlio Dlaok Pagoda 
ropro-onting a WIo'ol of tho Sun Chariot 

Konarak. Soultiiro dolla grando ])agoda. 

Pilot a del oarro del Soh' 











Puri. Ein Sadhu und zwei Brahmanen 
Pouri Un sadhoii et deux brahmanes 


Puri. A Sadliu and two Brahmins 
Puri. Un Sadliii c due Bramini 








Puri. Ein Brahmane aiis Orissa 


Pouri. Un brahmane d’Orissa 


Puri. A Brahmin from Orissa 
Puri. Bramino di Orissa 







J'uri. Sd-Mss.- mil NVrkaiifsbmlcn vor .Icm Tempol l’«n- SO-f'-t "'i'*' »>“>!>« ’'('t"!-'' ‘I'« 

Pouri. lUio cl ImriKincs dcv.uU Jo temple Puri. Via e banclii davanli al lemi.io 

















,,,.o.hvar Ham-Taun-l 

lU,ubane<lnar. Tempi- de Kadja Kani 


r.tnd>ane.hvav. Knja Kapi Temple 
lUmbanorflivar. Teiiipp- <li Hajd Ham 
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Bliubaiio»livar. Eiii Sadhu ( Hindu-Eremit) 
vor seiner Kkiuse 


Bhubaneshvar. A Sadhu (Hindu Hermit) in front 
of his Cell 


Bhubaneshvar, Un sadhou (ermite hindou) 
devaiu sa cellule 


Bhubaneshvar. Sadhii (eremita indu) 
davanti alia sua cella 






Bhubaneshvar. Madchen auf dem ^Veg zur Schule - Bhubaneshvar. Girls on the way to School 

Bhubaneshvar. Fillettes allant a Tecole Bhubaneshvar. Bambine che vanno a scuola 
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On tlio P)nnks of the I^ralimapntrii 
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narjUing. Hiiusor im NoIil' 1 I ):irjfclhig. IIoiikos in llio Fog 

Darjiling. Miiiisoiiri dans le brouilliu’d Darjiling. Caiianno nolla nebbia 









Teophmtagen boi I>arjilmg 
Plantages de the pre? de E^arjiling 


Tea Plantation;^ near Darjeeling 
Piantagioni di to presso Darjiling 
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iiiiir.ni" dcs 01nuii-Klustei> 
bei Darjiling 


Lama-> at (ho Entiance of the Ghoom Monastery 
near r>arjeeling 


Lama- devant I'ontia'e dn cloitre Ghum. 
pro= df^ Darjiling 


Lama alTingre^so del chiostro di Glium 
presso Darjiling 










Eili Lama ini Ghum- Klosier A Lama in the Ghoom Monastery 

I n Lama <.iali^ le cloitre Ghum Lama nel chio^tro di (tIiuiii 
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Darjet'ling. Young Tliibetan Woman 


I Darjiling. Jung(' Tihotanorin 
I)arjiling. J('uno Tibetaino 


r>arjiling. (Tiovane tibetana 




Armor Bailor vnr soinrr FI tit to in Patna 
Pay-au paiivro tlovant ■^a ea^e, a Patna 


Puor Parmer Fmforo liis Hut :n Patna 
(’ontadint) indigente davanti alia Mia eapanna a Patna 




Patna. Knabe boi einem Iliiulualtar 
Patna. Jeiino ^ixvqim i)rt‘s (fun aiitel liindoiiiste 


Patna. Boy near a Hindu Altar 
Patna. Kagazzo presso iin alt a re indu 




I Hiid<lha-Tenipol in Biuldhn-Oay.i 

!.(' graiul tom]>lo (!(' r>oinl(lli<i a Iknnldlia-riaya 


The groat IhnUlha Tomi)lo in Rnddha-Gaya 
II gran Tompio di Budd.i a Biidda-Cmya 












f >u<l(lha-( Tay.) Piluor v<tr nnar Kuddha-SratiiP, 
in den ladliua'n Si hnlti'u lo-t'nd 


I')U(l<l!)ad divn. Pily^ani^ lieforo a Buddha Statue. 
roadin;u^ tlir Sacn‘d 


lioiuhlha-r'.iy.L Th'P'rin Ih^-tut da^ tf'xt*'- -aorr- 
(h’\ aril iiii(‘ -tat ii(‘ d(‘ Ihuuldha 


J’)ud<la-ria> <t Pidlaya'ino davaiiti a uiia statua 
di Biuld.t in .ittd di h'LCum'n I<‘ ;-a(*ro ^'^rautturo 






Buddha -Gaya. Pfeiler des alton Zauns Huddha-Gaya. Pillars of the old Enclosure and 

und Garten hoim Buddha-Tempcl Garden near the Buddha Temple 

Bou«ldha-Gaya. Piliers do raneienne enceinte ct Budda-Gaya. Pda^tri dell' anlico recinto e giardin(» 

jardin pres du temple de Bouddha pre-^^o il tempio di Budda 
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SasarMin, Slier Shah’s Toinh 









osodKi Uj nifpwy 

















lU'n.iro-. r»ci(.'7i(l(' Pilgrr am Cran^^o= 
l)rnar<'--. P^lrrin^ <‘n i)n*'*r(.‘ an Ijord du G.ni.ir^ 


Paiiaro.- Prayiii*;' on ilio 

loiKiro-. rNdi(‘^aii!i oranii "Ulla i‘iva d('l riango 



Sarnath Ruiiien Klo:?ter= iind Dliamekli Stupa 
Sal Hath Kuiih*-« <lii chTitn* nt >toupa do Idiamokh 


Sarnath. Ruins of the Monastery and J.diamekli Stupa 
Sarnatii. Kovino d(‘l chiostro e Stin>a di Idiamekli 




Sarnath. Lowenkapital eincr vom Kaiser Ashoka Sanuith. Lion Capitals on a Pillar erected by the 
errichteten Saule Emperor Ashoka 

Sarnath. Chapiteau d'une colonne erigee par Sarnath. Capitello di una colonna 

rempereur Ashoka eretta dalkimperatore Ashoka 
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Allahabad An den Mauern des Forts Allahabad. On the Walls of the Fortress at the time 

zur Zeit einer Wallfahrt of a Pilgrimage 

Allahabad. Les murs de la forteresse a Fepoqiie Allahabad. Davanti alle mura di un forte durante 
d un pelerinage un pellegrinaggio 
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!ai-wa Sagai- (BumlolkaTul j . Manner lieini Spiel Rarwa Sagar (HundelkamI) Men at Play 

larvva Sagnr (l{(.undelklinn(l) Homines en train de joner Burwa Sagar (Hundolkand). Uoinini al giuoco 







Khajuraho. Kandarya-i Shiva-) Tempel 
Khadioiiniho Temple de Kandarya (Siva) 


Kliadiralio. Kandarya (Shiva) Temple 
Kliajuralo, Tempio di Kandarya (Siva) 
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Khalxiraho. Seitenpavillnns an einem Tempel Khajuraho. Side Pavilions in a Temple 

Khadjouraho Pavilions lateranx d'un temple Khajuraho. Padiglioni lateral! esterni di un tempio 
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Urcha. Chatiirbhuy Tempel Orchha. Chaturbhuy Temple 

Urcha. Temple de Chaturbhuy Urcha. Tempio di Chaturbhuy 
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Urcha. Hof eines Palastes 


Orchha. Courtyard of a Palace 


Urcha. Cour d’un palais 


Urcha. Cortile di un palazzo 
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Urcha. Sudliclicr Toil dos Furstonimlastc's Orchlia. Southern Part of (lie Princely Palace 

Urclia, Partie sud du palais princier Urcha. Parle mrridionale del jjalazzo principcsco 





1)(M‘ Pjilast von Datin 






statue ^iainisto sullu rupo del castollo di Gwalior 















(iwjlior, /ur lhii\ir 

<n^ali(Jl^ m'i- la rit.uh'Ui 


Gwalior Ascent to the Citadel 
Gwalior. Salita al castello 
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Gwalior. Stcingitlerwerk iin Grabmal 
di'S Moluimniod Ghuiis 


CGvaliur. Stone lattice- work on the Tomb 
oi* Muhamnuid Ghaiis 


Gwalior. Fcnetros de pierro a.iouroe dons le 
mausoleo de Mohammed Ghaus 


Gwalior, Graticolato di pietra ncl mausoleo 
di Maometto Ghaus 
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Afjni-lMHl. I'inilh.ii mil illk'k ai'l' den Taj Malial Agra Fort. Tavilioii witli view ol the Taj Mahal 

Fort (I'Agr.i l>a\illoii avo<' mu' i^ur le Tadj Mahal Foilczza di Agra. Padiglioiic con vista sul Taj Mahal 
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Agrj-Ffji't. Iniieicri dor Moti Ma^riid 
odor rorhno>c‘lieo 


Tortezza di .Virra, Intf-riiu dolla Moti Mascid 
( niosclioa dolle porle) 


Airr i Fort Interior oi the Moti Ma^id 
oi* Pearl Mos^que 


Fort d'Agra. Intorieur do la M(,ri Ma-dii<l ou 
Mni(|Uoo dc^ porles.' 




Ai!:ra-I"orl. Tnnoia*- iiinl ITof di'r Pt'rlino^elKM' 

Foil d'Ai^ra IiitOriour «*t ooiir do la MosqiiOo 
do ])orlo.^ 


Agra Foil. Intorit>r and C«airt\ar(l of tlio Poarl Mosque 

Forto/za dii Agi'a. Iiitoi'iio o oorto dolla iiiosehea 
d('lle ]‘erh? 
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r.iielipiir Sikri MiTtelpfoilor im I >iwan - i - K}ki:= 5 
i''at«-liimiir Sikii Filler eeniiMl dii 1 ‘iwan-i-Khas 


r’atohpiir Sikn. Central pillar in the Diwan-i-Klia 
Fat('lii)ur Sikri. Pila-tro ecTiirale iicl Diwan-i-Klia 







I'.itolipur Sikri. Iin iJurf. In (U*r Holu' 

das Tnumphtor BaUnid J)arwaza 

r atohpour vSikri, Dans le villa, t!;e actuel. Sur la 
hauteur, la j)()rte triomphale ( Baland Ikirwaza) 


y 


i*atvli]>iir Sikri Tli(‘ mod(«rn \ ilia?:**. On tin* ImukIu 
the Triumphal Gate Baland Da rwaza 

r atehpur Sikri. Nel villaggio moderno 
(in alto I'arco di trionfo Baland Darwaza) 


Delhi. Das Delhi-Tor des Forts 
Delhi. Fort: la porte de Delhi 


Delhi. The Delhi Gate of the fort 
Dellii. La porta di Delhi della fortezza 











Fortezza di Delhi. Diwan-i-Khas 
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Delhi Jamil Masjid (ClrosR.' Mo.scliee) zur Zeit ties Gebels Delhi. Jama Masjiil (Hig mosque) at prayer time 

Delhi. Itjama Masiljid ((iramh' mo.^qui(') a 1 hinire tie hi prierc Delhi. Jama Mascid (grande moschea) all'ora della jireghiera 







Vieux Delhi. Tumbeau d’Isa Khan 














AU-]'»elhi Per Siegesturm Kutb Minar 


Old r)(dhi. The Victory Tower of Kiitb Mmar 


Vieux Ctdunne de la ^ ictoire, 

dite Kutb Minar 


Delhi A'ecchia. La torre della Vittoria 
detta Kutb Minar 
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Kh'iru' lM'(‘r(l(*wng(‘n (Tongas) Oeog. Small liorso-cari (Tongas) 

P(’til('s v()itiir('s a c!i('vau\ (tongas) 1-Ug. Carrozzelle (tongas) 














Niturii'r- (laiw uik* ruo <!<■ I'.aijinur 
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Jaipur, Giu.mon im < )b.-.er\ utnnum d.v .l.u Sina;h Jaipur Gnomon in llie Jai Singh Observatory 

Djaipour Gnomon do I'obscrvut, .ire de Djai Singh Jaipur. Gnomon neirosservatono di Jaisingh 
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Tai])iir. Kiiabo mit Gofas^s Boy witli vessel 

l)jaii)r)nr. JeiiiH* "arQ()n tonaiu nn 


Jaipur, Bagazzo con recipiente 









Amlipr. Thakiirii- ( A i^lmu-jTompels 


Anib('r Pin ilion on tlio Tharkuiji (Vi-linu) Tompl 


Aiiilior Pa\ill(ni <l<'\aiit lo tom]>Io do Tliakourdii 
( Vicliiiou ) 


Aiidon’, Fkiditclione del tompirMli Tliakiirji 
( Vishnu) 




:\mber. Tor zum Tliakurji -Tompel 

A.m))('r. Porto int'nant an tornplo do Thakourdji 


And)oi\ Gate of the Thakiirji Tempi 
Aiida'r. Porta verso il tempio di Thakurj 
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Ajiliir, Voduta della citta 







Pu.-likar. Pilgorhaii-ur Puslikar. Pilgrims' Hoiisa^ 

Puslikar. Maisons do ])oloriiis Puslikar. Case di polloi^rini 
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U<laipui-. Sti-asse mit Ecilern Udaipur, Street ’ivitli lior#cmeii 

Oudaipour. Hue avec cavaliei'i? 


Udaipur. Cavalieri nella strada 










M(»unt A])ii, !>ihvju*a. MariiiordtH'kt' Xiunualh-Tompols Mount Abu, ])ilwara, ]\Iar})lo of tiu' Neiiniath Teiuplo 

Moot A))()ii, hilwtira. Tlaloiid d(‘ iua3*))r(‘ du (oniplo d(‘ Nojiinath Mount Abu, Dilwara. Volta inarmoroa del tompio di Neinnath 
















Mount Alui, Dilwora. Soitenkapollo 
im Xornnath-Tempcl 


Mont Abou. rulwnra ChapoHo latorale 
dll torn {do d(* Xeinnatii 


Mount x\bu, Dihvara Side clia])ol in the 
Xemnath Temple 

Mount Ahu, Idlwara. Cappella laterale 
nol tom])io di Nemnatli 
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Mount Ahii, ]>ilwura. J)ecke oinor Seitunknpolic Mf)unt Abu. Dilwara. Ceiling of a side chapel in the 

im Adinatli-Tempel Adinath Temple 

Mont Abou, IMlwara. Plafond d une chapelle Mount Abu. Dilwara. Volta di una cappella 

laterale du temple d’Adinath laterale iiel tempio di Adinath 
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Das Stadtchcn Silior in Katliiawar Tlie town of Sihor in Kathiawar 

La iietite ville de Silior dans le Kathyawar La oittadina di Sihor nel Kathiawar 
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mediticrcnd 


Jain Monk in meditation 


Mnine dj.una on in'Mlitation 


Monaco giainista in nioditazionc 






Ahmedabad Jain-Xonnen im neuen Jaina-Tempel 


Alimedabad. Jain Nuns in the new Jaina Temple 


Ahmedabad, Nonnes djaino Ahmedabad. Monache giainiste 

dans le nouveau temple nel nuovo tempio di Giaino 













Haiderabad-Sind. Hauser mit Windfangern 
Haiderabad-Sind. Matsons avec prises-d'air 


Hyderabad-Sind. Houses with windcatchers 
Haiderabad-Sind. Case con bocche d’aria 
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Amritsar. Iliiuscr am Teich das Goldenen Tcmpels Amritsar. Houses on the Tank of (he Golden Temple 

Amritsar. Maisons au bord du Lac do ITmmortalito Amritsar. Case prospicienti lo stagno del tempio d’oro 





Ausblick auf die ] Jjiclior von Lahore View of the roofs of Lahore 
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En.sioii.shnidschaft (End J.nnds) bei Knwalpiiidi Bad Lands near Kawalpindi 

El'Lds d’drusion (Bad Lands) pros do ILivalpindi I’aosaggio vulcanico (Bad Lands) prosso Rawalpindi 




l\uincnfcl(l in Taxila Kuins in Taxila 
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Peshawar Mohammedan ischer Bettelmdnch (Fakir) Peshawar. Muhomadan Mendicant Monk (Fakir) 

Peshawar. Moine mendiant mahom»'tan (J^'akir) Peshawar Monaco questuante maomettano (fachiro) 
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Ini Ba-.if von Pe-iliawar. Kupfor- und -Messingwaren 
All Jiazar de Poshawar. Cuivres 


In the Peshawar Bazaar. Copper and Bras.- Articles 
Xel bazar di Pesliawar. Articoli di rame e di ottone 
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Im Basar von Peshawar. Bei den Tdpfcreien 
Au bazar de Peshawar. Poteries 


In the Peshawar Bazaar. Pottery 
Nel bazar di Peshawar. Stoviglie 





I in I)af-nr von Po-liawar Tuohhandler 
All liaz.ir do Po'-hawar I )raj)ier 


In the Peshawar Bazaar. Plotli dealer 
Nel bazar di Peshawar. Pannaiolo 
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Posliawar. l^eim Bchrei))or 






Kura. wn no aiii donj Khaibci‘|ja'^.s Caravan on llie Khyber Pass 
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Ltel'estigles Dorf der Afridi am Khaiborpas- Fortified Village of the Afridis on the Kliyber 

Village fortific des Afridi, au col du Khaiber Villagio fortificato degli Afridi al colle del Khaibor 







Tal mil Keisfeldern zwisclien Jammu und Kashmir 


Valh'o (‘t rizieres entre Djammou et Cachemire 


A'allpy with Paddy Fields between Jammu and Kaslimii 
Valle eon risaie fra Jammu e Kascemir 















IJiziorcs dans ](‘ ( ’aclK'nii re 



Farmcr’ts Houses in Kaslimir 



Im Liddar-Tal (Kashmir). Dorf mit Kloster 
in der Ilulie 


Tn the Liddar \ alley (Kashmir). Village 
with Monastery on the heights 


L)ans la vallee du Liddar. \ illage et cloitre 
sur la hauteur 


Xella valle del Liddar (Kascemir) 
Sullaltura villaggio con convento 
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Srinagar, liootc. Hauser luid iloschee 
am Jlielum-Flucs 

Srinagar, liateaux. mui-ons et mosquee au bortl 
(lu D.iheloum 


Srinagar. Boats, Houses and Mosque 
on th(' Jheluni Hivrr 


Srinagar. Barcho. case e moschea sulla riva 
del Jhelum 










Hindu a us Kashmir 
Iliiidou du Cacliemire 


Hindu from Kashmir 
Indu del Kascemir 





Iin Moghul -Garten Xasim Ihigh bei Srinagar 


In the Moghul Garden of Xasim Bagh near Srinagar 


Dans le Jardin mogol de Xasim Bagh 
pres de Srinagar 


Xel gianlino del Mogol a Xasim Bagh 
presso Srinagar 




Dor Mo^hul-Garten Shaiimar F^agh bei Srinagar The Moghul Garden of Shalimar Bagh near Srinagar 


Dan^ le jardin mogol de Shalimar Bagh 
pres de Srinagar 


Xel giardino del Mogol a Shalimar Bagh 
presso Srinagar 
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Ain i>;uiilial-Pass. In der Forno ili< Ilimalayabcrge On the Banilial Pass. In the distance the Himalayas 

All en] (1(‘ Banihal, dans Ic lointain, rilinialaya A1 colic di Banilial In lontananza la catena deUlmalaia 







Natesa, the Dancing Shiva 
Natesa, Siva danzante 
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